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OUR  EXPLODING  POPULATION,  abetted  by 
shorter  working  hours,  has  brought 
about  an  added  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
outdoor  recreational  activities  and  as  an  obvious 
result  these  are  causing  mounting  pressures  in 
the  utilization  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources. 
Emerson  once  said,  "Every  great  and  com- 
manding move- 
ment  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  is  the 
triumph  of  e  n  - 
thuisasm.  Nothing 
great  was  ever 
achieved  without 
it." 

JM  The    Louisiana 

^■Bs^w  Wild  Life  and 

S^f?'-'.''  <^L    ^^fe~]|[^^^^  Fisheries  Commis- 

™™         ^^  ^i    ■hh.       sion  and  its  staff 

of  trained,  dedi- 
cated and  enthusi- 
astic personnel  are  serving  our  public  in  every 
parish  of  our  stated .  however,  'this  ingyeasi 
demand  for  providiliiglQbTfcZiil 
tunities  for  our  own  people,  and  for  thos.e  from 
other  states  and  countries  |%h20s|Qis\/\/]jcJ^nf;y 
bears  heavily  upon  our  own  commission  but  also 

up°nmanyotyp^f3eiWembers  and 

Consequently^  we  realize  that  m  order  to  main- 
tain our  natural  resources  properly,  and  to  uti- 
lize these  resources  for  the  benefit  of  as  large 
a  percentage  of  our  people  as  within  our  power, 
we  must  seek  and  encourage  the  support,  coopera- 
tion, and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  not  only  of  all 
our  people,  but  also  that  of  our  brother  govern- 
mental agencies. 

We  cite  as  examples  that  in  recent  months 
we  have  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
work  with  Police  Juries,  School  and  Levee  Boards, 
and  other  such  public  serving  agencies  as  the  State 
Parks  Commission,  Louisiana  Highway  Depart- 
ment, State  Mineral  Board,  State  Land  Office, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Department  of  State  Police  and  Public  Safety, 
United   States   Corps  of   Engineers,   U.   S.   Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  As- 
sociation, Shrimp  canners  associations,  and  other 
individuals  and  officials,  and  last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  units 
throughout  the  state  who  have  been  very  helpful 
and  most  cooperative. 

Louisiana's  wildlife  resources  not  only  afford 
abundant  sources  of  recreation  for  our  citizens 
but  our  commercial  fisheries  also  provide  live- 
lihoods for  many  thousands  of  our  working  people. 
Millions  of  dollars  annually  pour  into  the  business 
economy  of  our  state  from  commercial  and  sports 
activities. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  value  of  this  part  of  our  state's  economy 
is  only  fully  realized  when,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  is  lost  or  curtailed.  We  are  always 
shocked  into  the  grim  realization  of  impending 
adverse  conditions  when  the  cash  registers  slow 
down  or  cease  to  ring.  Many  communities  have 
felt  a  real  economic  pinch  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  hunting  and  fishing,  usually  traceable  to 
some  action  of  man  himself. 

'  /VFOWlV'©"1^160^'  a  great  challenge 
faces  "every  person   in   Louisiana   and   therefore 
i-»/-J\yp|a«elf  i^p\a««use  and  encourage  the  enthusiasm, 

Mrie  afctiveTJarricipation  and  cooperation  of  every 

S$gt3fl^a2fflSZZu  we  face  the 

With  your  help  and  enthusiasm  in  our  well  de- 
fined programs  we  can  accomplish  the  goals  that 
lie  before  us.  For  the  future  generations  that  will 
take  our  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature, 
we  must  move  forward  in  one  vast  and  common 
interest  and  purpose — to  safeguard,  properly 
manage,  and  enthusiastically  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  wildlife  resources. 

From  time  to  time  we  will  have  more  to  say 
concerning  the  aforementioned  and  will  endeavor 
to  point  out  how  the  various  agencies  and  indivi- 
duals are  working,  and  can  work  cooperatively 
to  maintain  Louisiana  at  its  top  position  as  the 
state  where  every  conceivable  outdoor  recreation 
and  means  of  livelihood  are  afforded. 

Won't  you  join  us  in  this  far-reaching  and  all 
embracive  endeavor?  * 
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and  before  you  know  it  .  .  .  he's  on 
the    other  side    of   the    tree. 
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— Photo  by  Edouard  Morgan 

The  tremendous  water  pressure  from  these  jets  blasts  the  shells  out  over  the  water  forming  a  bedding  pat- 
tern on  the  hard  clay  bottoms  selected  as  sites  for  the  plantings.  Such  bottoms  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
shells. 


Plant   Shells   To    Increase  .  .  . 


LOUISIANA  OYSTER  CROP 


The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
has  recently  completed  the  planting  of 
more  than  one  million  barrels  of  oyster 
shells  in  off  shore  areas  as  part  of  its  operations 
to  return  the  state's  oyster  crop  to  its  world  wide 
reputation  for  size  and  excellence  of  flavor, 
James  N.  McConnell,  Chief  of  the  Oysters,  Water 
Bottoms  and  Seafood  division  announced. 

The  shells  were  planted  in  Lake  Fortuna,  in 
Plaquemines  parish  and  in  Bay  Boudreau  north 
of  Big  Raccoon  Island  and  in  Lake  Borgne  east  of 
Grassy  Island  in  St.  Bernard  parish. 

Hard  clay  bottoms  were  selected  as  the  sites 
for  planting  because  they  will  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  shells,  Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  chief  oyster 
biologist  for  the  division  who  aided  McConnell  in 
the  project,  says.  The  shells  were  taken  from 
the  shell  reefs  in  Lake  Maurepas  and  transported 
by  barges  and  then  spread  by  high  pressure 
water  jets  which  blasted  them  into  the  waters 
forming  an  even  bedding  pattern  which  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  method  of  hand  bedding,  easier, 
more  economical,  and  faster. 

Oysters  in  Louisiana  can  be  found  breeding 
from  April  until  October  and  in  isolated  cases 
even  during  the  winter  months.  A  large  female 


has  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000,000  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  cast  out  upon  the  water  where  the 
sperm  of  the  male  drifts  or  swims  to  the  egg  and 
thus  this  act  of  fertilization  begins  the  cycle  of 
oyster  life. 

After  fertilization  takes  place  the  egg  divides 
again  and  again  forming  a  ball  of  many  tiny 
cells.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  small  vibrating 
hairs  called  "cilia"  appear  on  the  developing  young 
oyster.  With  these  cilia  it  keeps  itself  suspended 
while  being  drifted  about  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents. Presently  this  embryo  develops  a  pair  of 
tiny  shells.  These  shells  grow  larger  and  heavier 
and  finally  the  young  "spat",  as  the  oyster  is 
called  at  this  stage,  drops  to  the  bottom  and  at- 
taches itself  to  some  hard  object  and  thus  gives 
up  forever  its  own  power  of  moving  from  place 
to  place.  The  young  spat  can  only  attach  itself 
to  a  clean  surface,  and  after  attachment  while 
very  small  it  is  easily  smothered  by  sediment  and 
dies.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  laid 
shell  beds  to  attract  the  young  oysters,  McCon- 
nell said. 

"Actually,  young  oysters  will  attach  themselves 
to  anything  in  the  water  from  beer  cans  to  rub- 
ber boots.  In  some  places  wooden  crates  are  set 
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down  and  in  certain  places  in  Japan  bushes  are 
used  to  attract  the  spat  making  it  look  as  though 
the  oysters  actually  grew  on  trees,"  McConnell 
said,  "however  in  Louisiana  we  find  it  more 
economical  to  use  shells.  Last  year  we  planted 
clam  shells  in  several  areas  with  great  success 
and  oyster  growers  are  looking  forward  to  a  fine 
crop  of  seed  oysters  this  year." 

"Main  reasons  for  the  plantings  are,  of  course, 
that  for  some  years,  Louisiana's  seed  oyster 
grounds  have  been  growing  smaller  and  fewer, 
due  to  certain  changes  in  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  state's  coast  line." 

"These  changes  have  been  effected  by  flood 
control  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  to- 
gether with  the  expansion  of  Louisiana's  booming 
industry,  which  tends  to  make  unavailable  many 
areas  where  seed  oysters  normally  would  grow. 
Some  of  our  best  oyster  growing  areas  are  now 
heavily  producing  oil  fields,"  McConnell  says. 

Young  oysters  thrive  on  water  that  contains 
between  seven  to  fourteen  parts  of  salt  to  1000 
parts  water.  In  former  days  the  Mississippi  river, 
before  the  levee  system  was  intensified,  would 
bring  high  water  into  the  oyster  bedding  grounds 
and  again  there  would  be  high  water  the  next 
spring.  This  reduction  of  the  higher  salinity  in 
the  water  by  the  fresh  water  incursion  caused 
the  conch,  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
oyster,  to  abandon  the  territory  as  conchs  live 
only  in  salinity  water.  The  conch,  or  oyster  drill, 
is  a  sea  snail  about  two  inches  long,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  boring  apparatus  used  in  pene- 
trating the  oyster's  shell  and  by  this  means  it 
sucks  the  bivalve's  substance  out.  Of  course  this 
is  the  end  of  the  oyster. 

Emerging  from  the  passes  of  the  river,  the  high 
water  formerly  effected  this  mixture  of  the  salt 
and  fresh,  which  besides  driving  away  the  conch 
and  other  enemies,  was  ideal  for  the  growth  of 
seed  oysters.  These,  the  oyster  growers  would, 
and  still  do,  gather  and  plant  on  beds  of  shells 
prepared  to  support  them  and  where  they  can 
grow  to  marketable  size  provided  they  are  not 
exterminated  by  the  persistent  conch  and  other 
predators.  Now,  another  enemy,  a  fungus  disease 
known  as  Dermocystidium  marinum,  has  appeared 
on  the  scene.  This  water-borne  parisitic  fungus 
organism  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  involved 
in  the  recent  extreme  summer  mortality  of  oys- 
ters. The  presence  of  this  fungus  was  first  noted 
in  the  late  1940's,  but  examination  of  museum 
specimens  indicates  that  it  was  present  in  oysters 
as  early  as  1928.  The  disease  seems  to  be  exclu- 
sive in  the  oyster  and  is  not  transferable  to  hu- 
mans nor  harmful.  The  parasite  has  been  under 
the  watchful  eye  and  subject  to  intensive  study 
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by  biologists  of  the  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and 
Seafood  division  since  its  discovery.  No  satisfac- 
tory explanation  has  been  given  as  to  why  this 
disease  became  epidemic  in  the  early  1940's  co- 
incidental with  industrial  development  on  the 
coast  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
fungus  was  present  in  1928  and  before  summer 
mortalities  were  evident. 

McConnell  pointed  out  that  oyster  production 
has  been  more  or  less  constant  since  1910  (around 
650,000  bbls.,  annually)  and  this  would  imply  that 
the  oyster  industry  is  not  declining,  however  it 
has  not  been  pointed  out  that  since  the  advent 
of  the  summer  mortalities  in  the  1940's  the  qual- 
ity of  production  has  dropped.  More  steam  oys- 
ters (those  for  canning)  are  being  produced 
and  fewer  counter  oysters  are  harvested  and  these 
are  of  lower  grade,  smaller,  and  not  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  bivalves  that  made  the  oyster 
bars  of  Louisiana  world  famous. 

However,  today  the  fisherman  beds  his  oys- 
ters in  September,  October  and  November  and 
must  harvest  them  before  the  end  of  the  coming 
next  June.  If  these  oysters  remain  on  the  bedding 
grounds  during  the  summer,  D.  marinum  will 
set  in  and  there  will  be  a  loss  of  from  75  to  90 
percent  or  more.  For  this  reason  it  is  readily 
seen  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  large  cultivated 
oysters. 

Before  the  changes  in  coastline  conditions  the 
fisherman  was  always  able  to  combat  the  dread 
saltwater  drum,  algae  weeds  often  fouled  up  the 
shells  of  oysters  and  boring  clams  and  sponges 
also  took  their  toll  by  drilling  the  oyster's  shell, 
making  it  brittle.  However  the  oyster  fishermen 
was  always  able  to  take  care  of  these  problems. 

The  saltwater  drum  may  cause  much  damage 
to  the  bedding  grounds  by  crushing  the  oysters 
and  devouring  the  meat.  These  fish  congregate 
in  large  schools  and  some  of  them  weigh  as  much 
as  50  to  60  pounds.  A  bedding  ground  at  the  mercy 
of  these  predators  and  voracious  eaters  may  be 
destroyed  in  a  single  night.  The  fishermen  pro- 
tect their  bedding  grounds  by  surrounding  them 
with  underwater  fences  of  galvanized  wire  mesh 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  large  fish. 

The   Conch   has   been   kept   under   control   by 


This  view  from  the  air  shows  how  the  shells  are 
spread  in  an  even  pattern  as  both  boat  and  barge 
move  slowly  over  the  area  where  the  planting  is 
taking  place.  This  method  is  more  economical  and 
speedier  than  the  old  hand  method  of  planting  the 
shells. 
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fresh  water  intrusion  and  extensive  trapping  by 
fishermen.  This  deadly  predator  occurs  over  a 
wide  area  in  Louisiana,  however,  as  we  have  said 
before,  it  is  an  animal  that  must  have  high  salinity 
water  in  which  to  live  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has 
saved  many  an  oyster  bed  from  the  ravages  of 
this  enemy  of  the  bivalve. 

The  fishermen  also  lend  a  helping  hand  in  con- 
trol of  the  saltwater  pest.  In  the  spring,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  preparing  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  the  conchs  demonstrate  a  marked  tendency 
to  crawl  upward.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  the 
oystermen  trap  the  conchs  by  setting  out  stakes 
to  which  palmetto  leaves  have  been  attached  and 
are  driven  into  the  bottom.  The  conchs  climb  up 
these  stakes  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  them.  The 
fishermen  pass  by  at  intervals  and  remove  both 
conchs  and  eggs  and  toss  them  up  on  the  dry 
banks  to  die.  However,  at  present  the  fisherman 
is  powerless  to  induce  fresh  water  intrusion  which 
is  the  major  part  of  the  battle  against  the  conch. 

Any  old  and  hardened  oyster  lover  will  tell 
you  that  the  oysters  today  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be  and  that  they  were  much  bigger.  Real 
top  notch  oysters  came  twelve  dozen  to  the  sack 
against  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  dozen  at  the 
present  time.  New  Orleans  restaurants  used  to 
sell  a  special  oyster  sandwich  which  was  made 
up  of  one  oyster  to  the  bun.  The  oyster  was  fried 


and  still  emerged   six  inches  long,   one  veteran 
oysterman  observed. 

For  the  present  the  commission  is  forging  ahead 
with  its  seed  oyster  bed  plantings  which  are  by 
far  the  largest  ever  attempted  in  the  deep  south 
and  scientific  investigations  are  going  on  in  the 
field  and  at  the  commission's  new  marine  labora- 
tory at  Grand  Terre,  across  Barataria  Bay  from 
Grand  Isle.  The  laboratory,  recently  completed, 
is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  great  hopes  are  held  for  new  dis- 
coveries that  may  develop  a  strain  of  oyster  im- 
mune, or  at  least  resistant,  to  the  dread  D.  mar- 
inum  since  it  will  help  the  industry  all  over  inas- 
much as  the  disease  is  practically  nationwide. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
at  present  trying  to  get  a  federal  appropriation 
to  build  two  centralized  spillways  on  each  side 
of  the  Mississippi  to  lower  the  salinity  in  oyster 
areas  and  give  the  oysters  the  ideal  conditions 
they  once  enjoyed. 

By  way  of  closing  McConnell  says  that  oysters 
should  be  eaten  in  the  summer  also  because  with 
the  coming  of  rapid  transportation  and  refrig- 
eration the  famed  old  oyster  "R"  month  jingle 
is  passe.  Oysters  are,  in  fact,  edible  the  year 
round.  + 


Ask  Waterfowl  Hunters  To  Cooperate  In 
Annual  Mail  Survey 


Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  has  urged  all  waterfowl 
hunters  who  have  received  registration  cards 
with  the  purchase  of  their  Federal  duck  stamps 
to  cooperate  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  by  filling 
out  and  promptly  returning  the  indicated  portion 
of  the  form. 

This  year  more  than  1400  post  offices  through- 
out the  country  have  been  furnished  with  double 
postcard  forms  which  are  handed  to  purchasers 
of  duck  stamps  at  these  particular  post  offices. 

One-half  of  the  card  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
hunter  and  returned  at  once  to  the  Bureau.  The 
other  half  is  to  be  retained  as  a  sort  of  scoreboard 
on  which  the  hunter  can  list  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  waterfowl  which  he  bags  during  the 
coming  season,  and  the  number  of  days  he  hunted. 

"This  sample  of  hunters  who  return  the  cards", 
said  Director  Janzen,  "will  receive  questionnaires 
at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  in  which  they 


will  be  asked  to  report  their  seasonal  hunting 
success.  It  is  highly  important  that  all  duck 
stamp  purchasers  receiving  registration  cards  fill 
them  out  and  mail  them  promptly.  Cards  from 
everyone  contacted  are  necessary  to  make  our 
sample  representative  of  the  entire  hunting  popu- 
lation." 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  determine 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  water- 
fowl hunting  kill  for  the  season  in  order  that  a 
proper  balance  between  the  harvest  of  these  birds 
and  the  hunting  regulations  may  continue  to  be 
maintained. 

This  annual  mail  survey  was  inaugurated  on  a 
national  basis  during  the  1952  hunting  season 
when  150  post  offices  cooperated  with  the  Service 
in  handing  out  the  card  forms.  According  to  Di- 
rector Janzen,  it  was  one  of  the  most  progressive 
steps  ever  taken  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  the  matter  of  estimating  the  annual  harvest 
of  waterfowl.  + 
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ird   of   the   month 


Hannah  Yates 


The  Snowy  Egret 

Leucophoyx  Thula 


The  FIRST  SIGHT  of  these  graceful  white  birds 
is  certain  to  bring  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of 
any  bird  lover,  whether  they  are  seen 
standing  motionless  on  their  long  legs  in  the 
shallow  margins  of  lakes  and  bayous  or  leisurely 
winging  their  ways  to  some  distant  swamp,  there 
to  perch  in  the  top  of  some  tall  tree. 

When  fully  grown,  the  male,  which  averages 
a  length  of  about  23  inches,  is  said  by  many  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  white  bird  in  the  avian  world. 
Its  plumage  is  immaculately  white  and  its  black 
bill  and  legs  serve  to  bring  out  this  characteristic 
even  more  so.  During  the  mating  and  nesting 
season  it  sprouts  long  filmy  plumes  on  its  head 
and  back  which  are  like  spun  glass  numbering 
about  fifty  and  it  was  these  plumes  called  "aig- 
rettes" which  were  so  desperately  sought  by 
hunters  for  the  adornment  of  ladies'  hats  and 
almost  proved  to  bring  it  to  extinction  many  years 
ago. 

The  snowy  egret  nests  in  colonies,  building  a 
structure  of  sticks,  marsh  vegetation  and  root- 
lets among  the  low  swamp  willows,  mangroves 
and  other  trees,  almost  always  over  the  water. 
It  lays  three  to  five  pale  bluish  eggs  tinged  with 
green  in  its  clutch. 

As  we  have  said,  once  these  beautiful  birds 
were  nearing  extinction  because  of  a  craze  for  the 
bird's  plumes  and  to  obtain  them  the  hunters 
had  to  kill  the  nesting  adult  birds  and  the  young 
were  left  to  suffer  and  die,  or  the  eggs  were 
never  incubated. 

However,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon 
Societies,  the  American  Ornithologists  Union  and 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  laws  were 
enacted  in  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  the  bird's  plumes  in  the  United  States,  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  are  domestic  or  come 
from  foreign  countries.  One  could  hardly  mention 
the  egret  without  giving  credit  to  a  Louisiana  man 
who  led  the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  this  bird. 
In   the   late    1800's   when   "aigrettes"   were   the 
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height  in  women's  fashions,  Edward  Avery  Mc- 
Ilhenny,  of  Avery  Island,  sagely  observed  that 
from  among  the  other  herons,  the  ibis  and  the 
many  other  birds  that  still  came  to  his  marshes 
from  their  equatorial  homes,  the  beautiful  snowy 
herons  had  all  but  disappeared. 

Over  a  pond  he  built  a  cage  of  saplings,  bam- 
boo, and  wire  mesh  and  found  eight  fledgling 
egrets  and  caged  them  there  and  raised  them  to 
maturity.  When  grown,  he  let  them  fly  away  and 
the  next  season  they  returned  with  others  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Mcllhenny  sanctuary.  It 
was  the  same  each  year,  and  as  the  great  colony 
grew,  he  built  a  city  of  saplings  and  bamboo 
over  the  water  for  them  to  nest  in  safety.  Now 
this  colony  of  more  than  100,000  birds  is  won- 
drous to  see  and  not  only  a  living  monument  to 
the  man  who  built  it  but  a  living  example  of 
what  one  did  to  preserve  our  wildlife.  * 
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After  presenting  Governor  Jimmie  Davis  with  the  grand  trophy  for  having  won  the  first  annual  Governor's 
Cup  award  during  the  National  Hard  Crab  Derby  at  Crisfield,  Maryland,  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  seafood  biologist 
for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  explains  whys  and  wherefores  of  crab  racing. 
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Lou's  Gumbo"  Wins  Maryland  Sweepstakes 


Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


Early  IN  August,  Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Maryland's  Gov- 
ernor J.  Millard  Tawes  to  send  a  crab  from 
Louisiana  to  compete  in  the  First  Annual  Gover- 
nor's Cup  Race  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
running  of  the  13th  Annual  Hard  Crab  Derby 
at  Crisfield,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Governor  Davis  requested  Director  L.  D. 
Young  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  select  a  member  of  his  organization 
to  carry  out  the  mission.  As  biologist  of  the 
Commission's  seafood  section,  one  of  whose  many 
assignments  is  the  study  of  crabs,  I  was  delegated 
to  the  task. 

Having  never  raced  a  crab  in  my  life,  that  is, 
not  in  a  contest,  I  telephoned  the  race  committee 
in  Crisfield  for  detailed  specifications  regarding 
construction  of  a  race  track,  rules,  regulations, 
etc.  I  was  informed  that  only  common  blue  crabs 
could  be  entered  in  the  local  competition,  but  in 
the  interstate  contest,  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tion as  to  species. 


A  suitable  track  was  built,  16  feet  long,  for  the 
trial  runs.  About  50  common  blue  crabs  of  vari- 
ous sizes  were  caught  in  Lake  Borgne,  and  a 
similar  number  of  sand  crabs  were  captured  on 
Grand  Terre  Island.  The  first  are  swimming 
crabs,  but  Louisianians  will  know  that  they  can 
also  run ;  but  the  sand  crabs  have  no  paddles  and 
are  far  better  adapted  for  running. 

In  the  trial  heats,  we  learned  that  adult  blue 
crabs  would  generally  crawl  about  eight  feet  and 
then  stop  to  rest.  Younger  ones,  however,  would 
usually  crawl  the  entire  16-foot  length  of  the 
track  without  stopping.  The  faster  ones  covered 
the  race  course  in  about  a  minute,  give  or  take 
a  few  seconds.  The  slower  individuals  were  elimi- 
nated and  the  fast  runners  were  placed  in  sepa- 
rate containers  for  further  tests. 

The  same  thing  was  done  with  the  sand  crabs. 
Many  scurried  down  the  ramp  and  across  the 
finish  line  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  However,  some 
few  turned  back  and  ran  uphill,  or  even  climbed 
up  the  retaining  walls.  This  posed  a  serious  prob- 
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lem — should  we  select  for  the  Governor's  entry 
a  swimming  crab  that  would  keep  on  going  or 
a  racing  crab  which  might  run  the  wrong  way? 
Eventually,  six  of  the  best  pacers  of  each  species 
were  selected  for  the  trip  to   Maryland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  race,  the  crabs  were 
removed  from  an  air-conditioned  room  and  al- 
lowed to  warm  up  gradually.  First  they  were 
placed  in  a  ventilated  room  and  later  the  con- 
tainers were  set  in  the  warm  sunshine.  When 
they  warmed  up  to  about  85  degrees,  all  crabs 
were  very  active,  being  none  the  worse  for  their 
long  ordeal.  Some  were  already  eight  days  out 
of  their  natural  environment.  At  1 :00  p.m.  on 
September  3,  Mrs.  V.  and  I  held  a  consultation. 
We  decided  to  eliminate  all  crabs  except  Lou's 
Jambalaya,  a  medium  sized  common  crab,  and 
Lou's  Gumbo,  a  five  inch  sand  crab  (as  measured 
to  the  tips  of  the  legs  in  running  position).  At 
2 :00  p.m.  the  local  hard  crab  races  began,  there 
being  three  heats  and  a  final  run  off.  There  were 
over  100  entries  in  all.  This  gave  us  another  op- 
portunity to  assess  the  racing  qualities  of  the 
common  blue  crab,  the  "Pride  of  the  Chesapeake." 
Mrs.  V.  and  I  held  another  consultation  and  de- 
cided no  blue  crab  could  compete  with  Lou's 
Gumbo,  provided  he  didn't  run  the  wrong  way. 
"Let's  make  it  all  or  nothing  at  all,  and  enter 
Lou's  Gumbo."  Mrs.  V.  heartily  agreed.  "At 
least  it  will  be  a  novelty  and  inject  a  new  note 
into  crab  racing,  even  if  he  runs  the  wrong  way, 
or  climbs  into  the  grand  stand." 

The  die  was  cast.  I  removed  Lou's  Gumbo  from 
his  container.  As  the  crabs  were  placed  in  the 
starting  boxes,  I  still  held  on  to  Lou's  Gumbo 
until  the  gun  was  fired,  and  only  then  released 
him.  The  gates  were  opened  and,  free  at  last, 
Lou's  Gumbo  ran  for  dear  life.  He  scurried  down 
the  ramp  and  crossed  the  finish  line  in  five  sec- 
onds flat,  before  any  of  the  other  crabs  got  a  good 


Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  seafood  biologist  for  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  right, 
accepts  the  plaudits  of  Governer  Millard  J.  Tawes, 
of  Maryland,  for  winning  the  First  Annual  Gover- 
nor's ciip  at  the  National  Crab  Derby.  Mrs.  Viosca, 
center,  looks  on  as  trainer  Viosca  holds  up  the  vic- 
tor for  the  applause  of  the  10,000  spectators. 

start. 

Once  off  the  ramp  and  on  the  street  pave- 
ment, Lou's  Gumbo  started  for  the  south  grand- 
stand. The  yelling  and  cheering  confused  the 
little  creature.  So,  without  turning  around,  he 
ran  as  fast  in  the  opposite  direction,  climbing 
onto  the  ramp  and  running  back  to  the  starting 
line.  The  crowd  simply  went  wild.  Lou's  Gumbo 
paused  a  moment  at  the  starting  line,  then  ges- 
ticulated with  his  larger  claw  as  if  to  say  "Come 
on  fellows,  isn't  this  the  big  race?  Let's  go!" 
He  then  ran  the  race  a  second  time  in  another 
five  seconds.  Virginia's  entry  "Virginia  Creeper" 
and  Delaware's  "Little  Dell"  finally  took  the  hint 
and  finished  second  and  third  respectively.  Mis- 
sion accomplished!  + 


Wildlife  Agents  Sport  New  Uniforms 


Captain  Joe  Billiot  is  seen  in 
one  of  the  official  uniforms 
worn  by  game  agents  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
The  shirt  is  of  a  pine  green 
wash-and-wear  fabric  and  the 
trousers,  for  winter  use,  are  of 
the  same  shade  and  made  of 
wool  serge.  Summer  uniforms 
will  be  made  of  lighter  materi- 
als and  will  be  the  same  shade 
of  pine  green.  A  jacket  featur- 
ing a  removable  lining  and  a 
broad-brimmed,  cream  colored 
hat  complete  the  uniform — plus 
badge  and  gun.  of  course.  The 
commission  believes  that  the 
new  uniforms  will  add  to  the 
dignity  of  our  dedicated  wild- 
life law  enforcement  men  and 
will  command  more  respect  and 
obedience  from  the  public  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact. 
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Hunting  Dog  Special 


FIELD  TRIAL 
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Back  with  the  duck,  do 
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such  as  this  black  Labrador   displayed   great    talent    and   form    for  their  trainers. 


Mrs.  Maurice  M.  Bayon's  big  yellow  female 
Labrador  retriever  led  all  other  hunting  dogs  in 
the  Hunting  Dog  Special  held  by  the  South  Lou- 
siana  Retriever  Club.  Mrs.  Bayon  was  presented 
with  the  trophy  by  William  C.  Carraway,  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 

The  dogs  were  judged  by  0.  R.  Salvant  of  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  William  Bosch,  Jr.,  of  New  Or- 
leans was  chairman  and  Francis  Uzee,  Frank 
Bomare  and  Andre  Theriot  were  on  the  commit- 
tee for  the  event.  Roy  Theriot  acted  as  field 
trial  marshal. 

Others  participating  with  their  retrievers  at 
the  trials,  which  were  held  at  City  Park  in  New 
Orleans,  were,  L.  J.  Parsons,  Daniel  Arceneaux, 
W.  C.  Carraway,  Abele  N.  du  Triel,  Robert  Guid- 
roz,  William  Bosch,  Jr.,  Francis  Uzee,  A.  J.  Kel- 
ler, James  Wilkinson,  III.,  Louis  Clay,  Jr.,  Dr. 
C.  Laborde,  Linn  Pereira  and  Paul  Maloney.  Be- 
sides the  trophy  five  ribbons  were  awarded. 

The  principal  retriever  breeds  are  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Labrador,  curly  coated,  flat-coated, 
and  golden  retrievers  and  Irish  and  American 
water  spaniels.  The  most  popular  are  the  Lab- 
rador and  the  golden  retriever. 

Bird  hunters  know  the  importance  of  a  good 
retriever   from   the   conservation    point    of   view 


also  from  the  point  of  view  of  filling  the  game 
bag.  * 


Winner  of  the  Hunting  Dog  Special  staged  by  the 
South  Louisiana  Retriever  was  Mrs.  Maurice  M. 
Bayon  whose  female  yellow  Labrador  retriever  top- 
ped all  dogs  at  the  event.  Mrs.  Bayon  is  seen  being 
presented  with  the  trophy  by  William  C.  Carraway, 
president   of  the   club. 
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The  bird  retrieving  event  begins  as  owner  looks 
on  and  handler  gets  this  happy  Labrador  Retriever 
on  its  way  to  find  the  live  pigeon  that  has  been  re- 
leased bv  man  in  the  distance. 


After  being  released  by  its  owner  this  big  black 
Labrador  retriever  in  the  duck  event  heads  for  the 
lagoon   in   New   Orleans    City   Park. 


"Honey"  a  champion  yellow  Labrador  retriever  is 
seen  coming  back  with  a  live  decoy  duck  to  win  the 
big  event  at  the  Hunting  Dog  Special  Field  Trial 
staged  by  the  South  Louisiana  Retriever  club. 


Photo  Feature  b)i  Jack  Britt 


It's  an  exciting  moment  for  owner,  handler  and 
trainer  when  a  well  trained  retriever  returns  with 
a  live  unharmed  duck  which  it  has  handled  as  gently 
as   one   would   a   kitten. 
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The  black  Labrador  retriever  calls  it  a  day  as  he 
returns  with  bird  as  owner  and  handler  await  their 
turn   to    "pat"    him    words    of   encouragement. 
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TAGS 

For 

DEER 


1.  Hunter  shoots  and   kills  deer. 

2.  After  kill,  hunter  punches  out  month  and  date  of  kill 
on  deer  tag. 

3.  Hunter  shown   properly  tagging   deer  on   ear. 

4.  Hunters  properly  tag,  with  slip  of  paper,  each  portion 
of   venison. 

5.  Hunter,  not  later  than  five  (5)  days  after  kill,  drops  deer 
report  card,  addressed  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,    in   mail   box. 


Louisiana  hunters  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase a  big  game  license,  in  addition  to 
their  basic  hunting  license,  to  hunt  deer 
in  the  state  during  the  1960-61  season.  This  is 
in  conformity  with  Acts  190  and  465  of  the  1960 
session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 

At  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  big  game  license, 
each  applicant  will  receive  two  deer  tags,  each 
tag  good  for  one  deer.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  approved  the  follow- 
ing regulations  regarding  the  tagging  system : 

(1)  Failure  to  punch  out  tags  properly  is  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

(2)  Tags  must  not  be  altered,  mutilated  or 
transferred  and  must  be  carried  while  hunting. 

(3)  Tags  must  be  securely  attached  to  car- 
cass immediately  after  kill. 

(4)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  while  hunt- 
ing, to  have  in  possession  any  game  tags  other 
than    those    issued. 

(5)  Corresponding  report  card  must  be  re- 
turned within  five    (5)    days  from  date  of  kill. 

(6)  License  holder  or  permit  holder  must  have 
adequate  identification  on  his  person  in  addition 
to  license  while  hunting. 

(7)  This  tag  is  automatically  void  if  detached 
before  kill  is  made. 

(8)  No  duplicates  will  be  issued  for  lost  tags. 

(9)  The  "Notice  of  Purchase"  or  "Notice  of 
Issue"  card  (top  card  on  pack)  must  be  removed, 
completed  and  mailed  immediately  upon  issue. 

(10)  Any  unused  tags  are  invalid  after  the 
close  of  each  season. 

(11)  License  or  permit  void  if  detached  from 
stapled  tag  and  card  pack. 

The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  in 
establishing  the  tagging  system,  hopes  to  learn 
more  about  Louisiana's  growing  deer  herd.  This 
system  should,  (1)  provide  information  on  the 
deer  kill  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  (2)  pro- 
vide total  deer  kill  in  areas  and  for  the  entire 
state,  (3)  give  information  leading  to  the  num- 
ber of  deer  hunters  in  the  state,  and  (4)  informa- 
tion, from  deer  kill  areawide  and  statewide,  se- 
cured should  be  a  useful  tool  in  setting  future 
deer  seasons.  For  instance,  this  information  from 


the  deer  kill  might  possibly  lead  to  a  more  liberal 
deer  season  in  the  future. 

The  deer  tagging  law  (Act  465)  of  the  1960 
session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  is  repro- 
duced in  full  below  for  readers  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  : 

ACT  No.  465 
House  Bill  No.  5  By:   Mr.  Steen. 

AN  ACT 
To  amend  and  re-enact  Section  106  of  Title  56  of  the 
Louisiana  Revised  Statutes  of  1950,  relative  to  tag- 
ging deer,  bear  and  wild  turkey  upon  reduction  to 
possession;  to  fix  penalties  for  violations  and  to  re- 
peal  all   laws   or   parts   of  laws   in   conflict   herewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana: 

Section  1.  Section  106  of  Title  56  of  the  Louisiana 
Revised  Statutes  of  1950  is  hereby  amended  and  re- 
enacted    to   read    as    follows: 

§   106.  Tags 

All  deer,  bear  and  wild  turkey  shall  be  tagged  im- 
mediately upon  reduction  to  possession  and,  in  any  event 
before  transporting  or  removing  the  carcass  in  any  man- 
ner from  the  place  where  it  was  killed,  by  attaching 
thereto  a  tag  obtained  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  but  in  all  cases  prior  to  consuming  or  dis- 
membering the  meat.  Upon  killing  a  deer,  bear  or  wild 
turkey,  the  information  required  by  said  commission 
shall  be  entered  on  the  tag  before  said  tag  is  affixed 
to  the  carcass.  Within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
season  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  commission,  a 
report  on  the  forms  furnished  by  the  commission  shall 
be  made  to  the  commission  at  New  Orleans,  and  all  un- 
used tags  shall  be  returned  or  disposed  of  as  prescribed 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission.  Any  one 
tag  may  be  used  only  once. 

In  the  interest  of  proper  game  management  the  com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized,  directed  and  empowered 
to  secure  all  information  available  by  means  of  this 
tagging-  program  and  may  revoke  any  tags  or  refuse 
to  issue  tags  as  provided  herein  for  any  period  up  to 
twelve  months  for  failure  by  any  person  or  persons  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  commission. 

Any  part  of  the  deer,  bear  or  wild  turkey  subdivided 
among  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  af- 
fixed thereto  the  name,  address,  and  tag  number  of 
the  person  killing  the  deer,  bear  or  wild  turkey.  This 
information  shall  be  legibly  written  in  pen  or  pencil  on 
any  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  or  any  material  which 
is  attached  or  secured  to  or  enclosing  the  part  or  parts. 

Each  and  every  failure  to  have  said  tag  or  the  pre- 
scribed information  attached  to  the  animal  or  part  or 
parts  thereof  as  herein  provided,  and  every  act  by  which 
such  animal  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  is  removed 
or  transported  in  any  manner  without  the  said  tag  or 
prescribed  information  being  attached  thereto  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  of  the  law  and  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  provided  by  Section  139  of  Title  56  of  the 
Louisiana  Revised   Statutes  of  1950,  as  amended. 

Any  deer,  bear  or  wild  turkey  or  parts  thereof  found 
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in  the  possession  of  any  person  which  is  not  tagged  or 
identified  as  herein  provided  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
state,  to  be  disposed  of  immediately  to  the  most  con- 
venient charitable  institution  or  other  charitable  agency 
designated  by  the  director  of  said  commission  and  may 
be  seized  by  any  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the 
wildlife  laws. 

Section  2.  If  any  provision  or  item  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  is  held  invalid,  such  invalidity  shall 
not  affect  other  provisions,  items  or  applications  of  this 
Act  which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  pro- 
visions, items  or  application  and  to  this  end  the  pro- 
visions   of   this    Act    are    hereby    declared    severable. 

Section  3.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  here- 
with   are    hereby    repealed. 


Approved    by    the    Governor:    July    9,    1960. 
A  true  copy: 

WADE   O.  MARTIN,  JR. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Big  game  licenses,  together  with  tags,  can  only 
be  obtained  from  parish  sheriffs'  offices  and 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  offices 
in  New  Orleans.  Big  game  licenses,  including 
tags,  are  $2.00  each  and  can  be  purchased  only 
after  securing  basic  hunting  license,  which  also 
carries  a  $2.00  fee.  * 


Deer  Tagging  Steps! 


October,  1960 
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Records  Topple 

At 
Grand  Isle  Rodeo 


Six  new  records  were  set  at  the  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  rodeo  this  year,  according  to  offi- 
cial statistics  just  issued  by  the  rodeo  asso- 
ciation. There  was  also  one  tie  for  the  record. 

While  not  setting  a  rodeo  record,  Larry  Vivrie, 
of  New  Orleans,  was  winner  of  the  event  with 
a  131-pound  tarpon,  79l/2  inches  in  length  with 
a  girth  of  331/2  inches. 

Record  setters  were  B.  S.  Blackmon,  Jr.,  New 
Orleans,  with  a  four-pound  seven-ounce  blue- 
fish;  Robert  Breazeale,  Baton  Rouge,  with  a 
47V2  pound  dolphin;  Jerry  Fabacher,  New  Or- 
leans, (skin  diving)  with  a  505-pound  jewfish; 
Buddy  Pons,  New  Orleans,  with  a  51-pound  king 
mackerel;  John  Pisa,  New  Orleans,  (skin  diving) 
with  a  91/2  pound  sheepshead  and  Robert  M. 
Galiano,  Gretna,  (skin  diving)  with  a  six-pound, 
six-ounce  spadefish.  Judge  G.  Caldwell  Herget, 
Baton  Rouge,  tied  the  record  set  in  1955  by 
Irving  Daigle,  of  Houma,  with  a  five-pound,  five- 
ounce  Spanish  Mackerel. 

The  rest  of  the  winners  were  as  follows : 

Largest  Bonito:  Mrs.  Leo  Toups,  Galiano, 
weight  17  lbs. 

Largest  Redf ish :  Darryl  E  y  m  a  r  d,  Buras, 
weight  36  lbs. 

Largest  Sheepshead :  Houston  Serigny,  Leeville, 
weight  9  lbs. 

Largest  Speckled  Trout :  Harold  Molaison, 
Gretna,  weight  6  lb.  6  oz. 

Largest  Tripletail :  Lucille  Arnold,  Kenner, 
weight  26  lbs. 

Largest  Barracuda  (Line  Fishing)  :  Dr.  T.  H. 
Foley,  Port  Sulphur,  30  lbs. 

Largest  Jewfish  (Line  Fishing)  :  Jack  Havard, 
Chester,  Texas,  54  lbs. 

Largest  Manta  Ray :  J.  R.  Randall,  Baton 
Rouge,  width  22 1/2  inches. 

Largest  Marlin  (White)  :  Wayne  D.  Swenson, 
Baton  Rouge,  weight  63  lbs. 

Largest  Sailf  ish :  B.  C.  Heebe,  Metairie,  weight 
35  lbs. ;  length  85  inches;  girth  21  V.>  inches. 


Ray  Whatley,  right,  of  Alexandria,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, presented  B.  S.  Blackmon,  of  New  Orleans,  with 
the  trophy  for  having  taken  the  largest  bluefish 
during  the  rodeo. 


Largest  Shark:  Albert  Pusch,  Kenner,  length 
8  ft.  7  in. 

Largest  Bluef in  Tuna :  Gus  Griffin,  Jr.,  Golden 
Meadow,  weight  714   lbs. 

Largest  Wahoo :  R.  M.  Hawes,  Harahan,  weight 
26%  lbs. 

Largest  Cobia :  James  P  r  e  j  e  a  n,  Lafayette, 
weight  5514  lbs. 

Largest  Jackf ish :  Antoine  Cheramie,  Cut  Off, 
weight  31  lbs. 

Largest  Amberjack:  W.  T.  Riggs,  Houston, 
Texas,  weight  32 14  lbs. 

Largest  Salt  Water  Catfish:  Robert  Redmond, 
Montegut,  weight  3  lbs.  10  oz. 

Largest  Spade  Fish  (Line  Fishing)  :  Peter 
Hoffarth,  Jr.,  Metairie,  3  lbs.  15  oz. 

Largest  Barracuda  (Skin  Diving)  :  Pete  Billac, 
New  Orleans,  weight  38%  lbs. 

Largest  Cobia  (Skin  Diving)  :  Roland  Riviere, 
New  Orleans,  weight  57  lbs. 

Largest  Jackf  ish  (Skin  Diving)  :  Jack  Roberts, 
Westwego,  weight  30  lbs. 

Largest  Sheepshead  (Skin  Diving)  :  John  Pisa, 
New  Orleans,  weight  91/)  lbs. 

Largest  Red  Snapper  (Skin  Diving)  :  Jimmy 
Toups,  Galiano,  weight  24  lbs.  * 


REGISTER  YOUR  BOAT  NOW! 
Deadline   Nov.    1,    1960 
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1.  Mrs.  Leo  Toups,  b£  Galliano,  who  landed  the 
largest  bonito,  is  presented  the  trophy  by  U.  S. 
Congressman    Edwin    Willis    of    St.    Martinville. 

2.  The  Capitol  City  Cup  for  the  largest  tarpon 
caught  on  the  second  day  of  the  rodeo  went  to 
Nolan  Vinet,  of  Golden  Meadow.  Seen  presenting 
the    cup    is    Lewis    Gottlieb,    of    Baton    Rouge. 

3.  Darryl  Eymard,  of  Buras,  got  the  award  for  the 
largest  redfish  caught.  Dr.  Leo  Kerne,  right,  presi- 
dent   of    the    rodeo,    made    the    presentation. 

4.  Voted  "Mr.  Tarpon  of  1960"  was  A.  Miles  Coe. 
past  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  Rodeo  association 
and  editor  of  the   rodeo   year   book. 

5.  Past  President  Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  left,  and 
Earl  Robinson,  Sr..  another  rodeo  enthusiast,  look 
over   some    of   the   fish    taken    during    the    event. 


6  Winner  of  the  2Sth  annual  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
rodeo  was  Larry  Vivrie.  left,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  was  presented  the  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson  Bara- 
taria  Trouhv  for  catching  the  largest  tarpon.  He 
is  seen  being  presented  with  the  award  by  Major 
General    Raymond    Hufft,    former    president    of    the 

7.  Mayor  Milton' Egle,  of  Golden  Meadow,  left,  is 
presented  with  the  Josef  Cermak  Memorial  Trophj 
for  the  best  decorated  boat  in  the  pageant  which 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  I960  rodeo.  Makin: 
the    award    is    Dick    Bohn.    right 

8.  Mrs.  Gay  Batson  cut  the  cake  at  the  28th  an- 
nual birthday  celebration  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo.  Dr.  Leo  Kerne,  center,  looks  on  with 
Frank    Yonder    Haar.    In    the    background    is    Urban 


C.    Wilkinson,    general    chairman    of    the    rodeo. 

9.  Justice  J.  Caldwell  Herget.  of  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  left,  ran  a  tie  for  catching  the  largest 
Spanish  mackerel  and  was  presented  a  trophy  by 
John    Fitzgerald,    right.   Sheriff   of   Jefferson    Parish. 

10.  Yvette  Egle.  of  Golden  Meadow,  receives  the 
•Best    Junior    Fisherman"    award    from    Henry    Herr. 


eter 


offi. 


and  Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance  and  Lester. 
jr..  are  seen  with  the  tarpon  they  took  during  the 
rodeo.  The  fish  weighed  7.  72  and  79  pounds. 
12.  Senator  A.  O.  Rappelet.  representing  Governor 
Jimmie  Davis,  presents  the  trophy  for  th  largest 
sheepshead  taken  at  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
in  the  skin  diving  division  to  John  Pisa,  of  New- 
Orleans. 


October,  1960 
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Waterfowl  In 
The  Atomic  Age? 


WATERFOWL   HUNTERS 

Be  sure  you  have  a  1960-61  Fed- 
eral migratory  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing stamp  before  hunting  water- 
fowl. Stamps  are  available  at 
your  local  post  office  at  $3.00 
each  and  are  required  of  all 
waterfowl  hunters  16  years  of 
age  or  older.  Your  name  must  be 
signed  in  ink  across  the  face 
of  the  stamp  before  valid. 


CAN  WATERFOWL  by  the  millions  remain  in 
continental  North  America? 
Yes  and  no,  says  Richard  Yancey,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  Council. 

Yancey  qualified  the  "yes"  by  adding,  "If  the 
people  of  the  North  American  continent  will 
put  a  stop,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  wetland  habitat  upon  which  our  waterfowl 
depend  for  existence."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
answer  must  be  negative  if  these  same  people 
continue  to  take  a  passive  attitude  toward  the 
programs,  particularly  drainage,  that  are  de- 
stroying our  waterfowl  nesting  and  wintering 
wetland  areas. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  confronts  not  only 
sportsmen  and  technicians  and  conservation  ad- 
ministrators— but  everyone  of  us.  The  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  Council  says  we  can  have  water- 
fowl, if  we  provide  for  them. 

This  group  of  devoted  conservationists,  repre- 
senting millions  of  outdoorsmen  and  bound 
together  by  their  mutual  love  of  and  responsi- 
bility for  wildfowl,  has  undertaken  this  Her- 
culean  task. 

On  a  partnership  basis  the  agencies  of  state, 
provincial,  and  federal  governments  have  joined 
forces  to  manage  our  waterfowl  resource.  Early 
in  1953,  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  and  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  acting  jointly, 
adopted  a  flyway-wide  program  which  has  been 
expanded  and  improved  as  factual  information 
and  experience  dictates.  The  Council  is  a  delegate 
organization,  including  in  its  membership  both 
administrative  and  technical  representatives  from 
the  fish  and  game  departments  of  the  14  states 
and  three  Canadian  provinces  in  the  Flyway.  To- 
gether, these  agencies  undertake  research  and 
management  to  safeguard  our  waterfowl  resource. 
These  are  noble  efforts,  but  alone  they  are  not 
enough. 

Waterfowl  must  have  water  on  the  land — the 
pothole  in  Manitoba  where  a  mallard  may  raise 
her  brood;  the  lake  in  Illinois  where  a  pintail 
may  rest  and  feed ;  the  slough  in  Louisiana  where 
a  teal  can  spend  the  winter.  And  we  must  also 
have  the  spot  for  the  hunter  to  build  his  blind 
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in  the  cypress  swamps  and  for  the  bird-enthusi- 
ast to  view  a  raft  of  Canvasback.  We  need  to 
save  and  salvage  every  pond,  pothole,  marsh, 
slough  and  lake  on  this  great  continent  that  pro- 
vides waterfowl  habitat. 

For  this  task,  the  intimate  cooperation  and 
help  of  all  land  management  agencies  is  desper- 
ately required — along  with  the  help  of  every 
farmer  and  rancher,  every  banker  and  baker.  The 
conscience  of  nations  writhes  under  the  grip  of 
economic  pressures  to  produce  crops,  whether 
desirable  or  undesirable,  to  drain  land,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Can  the  will  of  our  slumbering 
people  be  awakened  to  reverse  the  drainage  trend, 
to  save  their  wetlands  heritage  for  future  gener- 
ations? 

The  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  knows  this  can 
be  done,  but  only  if  the  will  of  the  people  demands 
it.  It  requires  a  resolute  people  to  demand  that 
values  of  the  commonwealth  be  placed  far  above 
individual  gain  or  collective  partisanship.  Wild- 
life values  should  be  above  political  exploitation 
for  although  not  created  by  man,  they  must  be 
cared  for  by  him  or  they  will  perish.  The  chal- 
lenge is  very  clear. 

Yes,  we  can  have  waterfowl  in  the  Atomic 
Age — but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  "horse-sense"  and 
much  "horse-trading"  of  understanding  and  ideas. 


These  mallards  must  have  water  on  the  land  .  .  . 
water  in  the  potholes  of  Manitoba  ...  if  the  Lou- 
isiana duck  hunter  is  to  enjoy  this  regal  sport  in 
the  future. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Beagle  Trial  Held 
By  Evangeline  Club 


Thirty-four  beagles  were  entered  in  the 
small  pack  trial  held  in  Lafayette,  June  26, 
by  the  Evangeline  Beagle  Club. 

Six  packs  of  dogs  were  run.  Each  pack  was 
cast  and  allowed  to  search  for  its  own  rabbits. 
There  were  plenty  of  rabbits  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  trial  grounds  was  used.  Weather 
for  the  event  was  "near  perfect"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heat.  Rain  Friday  and  Saturday 
before  the  trial  made  scenting  conditions  good 
and  excellent  runs  were  had  by  most  packs. 

Step-a-Head  Mack  owned  by  J.  C.  Dugas  of 
Lafayette  won  the  first  place  trophy  and  ribbon 
for  the  13  inch  beagles.  Cookie  owned  by  Norris 
LeBlanc  of  Lafayette  won  the  trophy  and  ribbon 
for  the  15  inch  dogs. 

Other  winners  for  the  13  inch  class  were : 
Meco's  Red  Demon  owned  by  Louis  Houston,  2nd 
place;  Why  owned  by  Emick  P.  Guidry,  3rd 
place ;  Lizy  owned  by  Lennis  Hebert,  4th  place ; 
and  Luke's  Spike  owned  by  Albert  Couret,  5th 
place. 

Winners  for  the  15  inch  beagles  were:  De- 
Haven's  Brown  Bugler  owned  by  Charles  Venable, 
2nd  place;  Rip  of  Grande  Isle  owned  by  Ralph 
Dufour,  3rd  place;  Jeoffroy's  Shorty  owned  by 
E.  J.  Jeoffroy,  Jr.,  4th  place;  and  Tiger  owned 
by  Lennis  Hebert,  5th  place. 

Judges  for  the  trial  were  Walter  Trahan  and 
Ralph  Dufour  of  Lafayette  and  Otis  Hebert  of 
St.  Martinville.  All  participants  of  the  trial  were 
Evangeline  Area  beaglers. 

The  Evangeline  Beagle  Club,  a  member  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  has  in  excess  of  50  mem- 
bers from  the  Evangeline  area.  Officers  of  the 
Club  are :  Charles  Avery  of  Lafayette,  president ; 
George  Halphen  of  Abbeville,  1st  vice-president; 
A.  F.  Lauw  of  Lafayette,  2nd  vice-president; 
Mim  Bernard  of  St.  Martinville,  secretary-treas- 
urer and  Otis  Hebert  of  St.  Martinville,  board- 
of -directors. 


REGISTER  YOUR   BOAT   NOW! 
Deadline   Nov.    1,    1960 


Judges  for  the  event,  Ralph  Dufour,  standing  left, 
and  Walter  Trahan,  standing  right,  are  shown  pic- 
tured with  winning  beagles  and  owners.  These  win- 
ners are  in  the   15  inch  class. 


"Step-a-Head  Mack",  owned  by  J.  C.  Dugas  of  Laf- 
ayette, was  the  winner  of  first  place  trophy  in  the 
13  inch  class. 
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Norris  LeBlanc  is  pictured  with  his  beagle.  "Cookie" 
winner  of  the  first  place  trophy  and  ribbon  in  the 
15  inch  class  of  small  pack  field  trial. 
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Letters...  I- 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear   Editor: 

I  want  to  compliment  you  and  your 
staff  on  the  recent  cover  photo  and 
article  about  otter — it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  and  read  about  these 
entertaining  animals. 

I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Liers 
and  have  visited  his  otter  sanctuary 
in  Minnesota.  He  occasionally  makes 
speaking  tours  and  I  would  be  most 
interested  in  hearing  him  if  your  de- 
partment should  sponsor  such  an 
event  in  this  state. 

Will  you  please  change  my  address 
from:  Box  272,  Covington,  Louisiana, 
to  the  address  below.    Thank  you. 
MRS.  HOLLY  F.  REYNOLDS, 
Southeast  Louisiana  Hospital 
Mandeville,  Louisiana 

Dear  Editor: 

Enclosed  for  your  files  is  a  reprint 
of  an  article  which  I  have  written  for 
GUNS  AND  HUNTING  magazine. 
You  will  recall  our  correspondence 
this  past  December-January-Febru- 
ary, in  which  I  solicited  background 
material.  Your  assistance  in  collect- 
ing this  material  was  an  invaluable 
aid.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your 
department  again  for  your  help. 

If  I,  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  writ- 
er, can  ever  be  of  assistance  to  your 
department,  please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  me. 

NORBERT   R.   DARGA 

"The  Deer  You  Didn't  Shoot"  by 
Mr.  Darga,  appearing  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1960  issue  of  GUNS  AND  HUNT- 
ING magazine,  is  recommended  read- 
ing for  ALL  Louisiana  deer  hunters. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  always  thought  fish  eels  came 
into  our  rivers  from  a  great  distance 
and  were  not  hatched  out  here. 

However,  last  June,  while  seining 
in  Bogue  Chitto  River  above  Frank- 
linton,  we  got  a  small  eel  out  of  the 
seine.  The  eel  was  four  inches  long 
and  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diame- 
ter. 

We  had  a  regular  size  eel  in  the 
boat  and  upon  complete  and  thorough 
examination,  they  were  the  same  type 
eel. 
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What  I  want 
to  know  is,  do  eel 
swim  the  ocean  when 
this  small? 
WALTER  SIMPSON 
Mt.   Hermon,   La. 

You  are  quite  right  in 
assumiiig  that  the  eel  travels 
great  d'stavces  to  enter  our 
rivers.  The  fresh  water  American 
eel  has  a  very  interesting  a  n  d 
complicated  life  history.  The  female 
adults  descend  from  the  fresh  water 
streams  and  rivers,  and  near  the 
mouths  of  these  streams  are  joined  by 
the  male  eel.  They  then  swim  out  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  deep  water 
area  southeast  of  Bermuda  where  the 
fish  spawn  and  presumably  they  die. 
The  eggs  hatch  into  a  flat  transparent 
organism  which  is  called  a  leptacheph- 
li  and  by  swimming  in  water  currents 
are  then  by-ought  back  to  the  coast 
after  a  period  of  one  year.  The  lep- 
tacephlus  then  transform  into  the 
small  familiar  eel  like  fishes  that 
you  see  and  then  the  female  begins  to 
ascend  the  streams  and  the  male  stay 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  streams  so 
that  the  four  inch  eel  that  you  re- 
cently caught  are  seen  in  the  Bogue 
Chitto  River  is  not  an  oddity  even 
though  the  small  eels  are  seldom  seen. 
—  Harry  E.  Shafer,  Jr.,  Supervisor 
— Fisheries  Section 
Dear  Sir: 

I  was  instructed  to  write  you  to 
secure  some  written  information  on 
the  largest  reptile  in  the  world,  as 
we  are  having  a  discussion  in  our 
science  class  concerning  this  subject. 
If  you  have  no  information,  could  you 
send  me  some  addresses  where  I  might 
secure  this  information. 

TOMMIE  LEE  MORGAN 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

When  you  say  "largest  reptile  in 
the  world"  we  assume  you  mean  its 
length.  The  anaconda,  the  great  water 
constrictor  of  South   America,  is  said 


to  be  the  longest,  attaining  the  length 
of  30  feet,  although  one  ivould  scarce- 
ly expect  to  see  one  that  size  in  our 
zoos.  In  the  British  museum  there  is 
a  stuffed  specimen  that  measures  29 
feet.  In  British  Guiana,  this  serpent 
is  said  by  local  hunters  to  attain  a 
length  of  35  feet.  However  one  snake 
skin  is  more  convincing  than  a  hun- 
dred snake  stories.  The  reticulated 
python  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Suma- 
tra and  Borneo,  is  the  second  largest 
serpent  in  the  old  world,  and  the 
only  rival  of  the  anaconda  for  first 
place. 

Then  again,  when  you  speak  of 
weight  of  reptiles,  and  bulk,  the 
crocodile  probably  takes  first  place 
over  the  anaconda  and  python  reach- 
ing a  weight  of  1100  pounds  or  more. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Dear  Editor: 

This    is    a    photo    of    little    Gordon 
King   (age  5)   of  Sulphur,  who,  while 


fishing  with  his  great  grandfather, 
Mr.  Charlie  Loomis  of  Clayton  (Con- 
cordia Parish)  caught  this  bowfin 
(choupique)  on  his  first  fishing  trip. 

MRS.  CHARLIE  LOOMIS 
ahhh  .  .  .  if  we  could  only  return  to 
the  days  of  that  first  choupique! 
Dear  Editor: 

Having  just  moved  to  the  state 
I  would  like  information  on  the  cur- 
rent Louisiana  fish  and  game  laws, 
seasons,  license  requirements,  etc. 

Does  the  state  or  city  of  New  Or- 
leans require  registration  of  sporting 
firearms  or  are  any  restrictions  placed 
on  the  ownership  or  normal  use  of 
them? 

I  understand  you  publish  a  depart- 
mental magazine,  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist. I  would  appreciate  being 
placed  on  your  mailing  list  for  this 
publication. 

Any  information  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated. 

ALLAN  STALLCUP 
New  Orleans,  La. 

In  answer  to  the  second  paragraph 
of  your  letter  concerning  registration 
of  firearms,  this  is  to  advise  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  has  no  such 
registration  laivs  on  the  books  and  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  has  no  such  or- 
dinance to  regulate  or  register  fire- 
arms, although  my  understanding  is 
that  in  order  for  an  individual  to  pur- 
chase a  pistol,  revolver,  or  hand  gun 
of  any  type,  a  permit  must  be  se- 
cured from  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

We  are  placing  your  name  on  the 
mailing  list  to  receive  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

Welcome  to  Louisiana  and  if  at  any 
time  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you, 
feel  free  to  call  on  us. 
Dear  Editor: 

Some  years  ago  my  husband  came 
across  one  of  your  magazines  and 
started  to  read  it.  He  immediately 
subscribed  to  it  and  has  been  enjoying 
every  issue  .  .  .  When  I  say  enjoy,  I 
really  mean  it.  He  looks  forward  to 
every  issue  and  reads  it  cover  to 
cover  .  .  . 


Before  I  close,  I  must  add  that  my 
children  enjoy  the  magazine  im- 
mensely. They  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  fish,  frogs,  birds,  alligators, 
etc.  Your  magazine  helps  me  to  answer 
their  questions.  It  is  a  healthy  and 
educational  magazine  and  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  making  it  pos- 
sible to  have  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist in  my  home. 

MRS.  A.  D.  DICKINSON,  JR. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  staying  in  California  longer 
than  I  had  expected  to  ...  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  about  one  bird,  a  na- 
tive of  Louisiana,  that  looks  like  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  except  that  it 
is  almost  as  large  as  a  frying  size 
chicken.  These  birds  have  almost  the 
same  habits  as  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker .  .  . 

Would  the  big  knotted  mountain 
quail  exist  in  Louisiana?  Also  are 
there  any  laws  existing  in  Louisiana 
prohibiting  sending  some  back  there 
some  time : 

W.  R.  R. 
Escondido,  California 

The  large  woodpecker  to  which  you 
refer  is  undoubtedly  the  Pileated 
Woodpecker,  sometimes  called  "Log- 
god",  "Indian  hen"  or  "Cock-of-the- 
woods"  and,  as  you  mention,  is  a  com- 
mon resident  bird  of  Louisiana,  par- 
ticularly where  pine  forests  are 
crossed  by  hardwood  bordered  streams. 

The  Mountain  Quail,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  residents  of  the  moun- 
tains and  7io  suitable  habitat  for  them 
exists  in  Louisiana.   It  would   not   be 


practical  for  us  to  try  in  stock  them 
here.  There  is  a  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  any  wild  animals  and 
birds  without  special  permits,  etc.  This 
was  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  pre- 
vention of  bringing  in  any  diseases 
which  these  creatures  might  be  car- 
rying. In  addition,  I  am  sure  that 
California  has  laws  prohibiting  the 
capture  or  possession  of  such  birds 
without  special  permits. — Charles  R. 
Shaw. 
SALTWATER  FISH  ANSWERS 

(See    Inside    Back    Cover) 

1.  Swordfish 

2.  Sailfish 

3.  Skate 

4.  Seahorse 

5.  Angelfish 

6.  Cigarfish 

7.  Flying  Fish 

8.  Starfish 

9.  Sole 

10.  Moonfish 

11.  Pigfish 

12.  Pinfish 

13.  Rat  fish 

14.  Rudderfish 

15.  Spadefish 

16.  Spanish  Mackerel 

17.  Tilefish 

18.  Triggerfish 

19.  Wolfish 

20.  Humpback  Salmon 

21.  Dog  Salmon 

22.  Schoolmaster 

23.  King  Crab 

24.  Stone  Crab 

25.  Horseshoe  Crab 

26.  Razor  Clam 

27.  Tripletail 


WILDLIFE  AGENTS  ON  THE  JOB! 

Squirrel  hunters  jumped  the  gun  before  the  season  opening 
date  on  Oct.  1  but  game  agents  of  the  law  enforcement  division 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  roamed 
the  highways  and  woodways  in  an  effort  to  keep  violations  to 
a  minimum.  On  the  job  prior  to  the  season  opener.  Game  Agents 
Edmond  J.  Ourso,  left,  and  Cullen  J.  Landry,  right,  nabbed  two 
hunters  with  this  kill  of  bushy-tails. 
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The  above  map  shows  the  40,000-acre  Biloxi  Marshlands  public  shooting  grounds  in  St.  Bernard  parish 
which  are  open  to  the  public  this  year.  Area  No.  1,  and  other  darkly  marked  areas,  are  private  property 
and  not  available  to  hunters  and  are  clearly  marked  with  signs.  No.  2  shows  how  area  may  be  approached 
by  way  of  Lake  Borgne  from  Chef  Menteur  and  the  Rigolets.  Nos.  3  and  4  show  how  hunters  may  reach 
it  via  Shell  Beach  and  Yscloskey  also  Doullut's  Canal  and  Hopedale. 

WATERFOWL  EXTRA! 


THE  40,000-acre  Biloxi  Marshlands  Public 
Shooting  Grounds  in  St.  Bernard  Parish, 
which  have  been  under  development  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
will  be  ready  for  waterfowl  hunters  this  season. 

This  area  comprises  a  labyrinth  of  bayous, 
lagoons,  ditches  and  ponds  and  nearly  every  pond 
and  lagoon  on  the  huge  marsh  has  an  abundance 
of  aquatics  such  as  widgeongrass,  southern  naiid 
and  coontail.  Diving  ducks  and  puddle  ducks, 
such  as  mallards,  scaup,  teal,  gadwalls  and  bald- 
pate  flock  to  the  ponds  to  feed.  Upon  the  shores 
and  marsh  proper  will  come  thousands  of  blue 
and  snow  geese  to  feed  upon  the  new  shoots  of 
three-cornered  grass. 

The  marsh,  which  was  acquired  by  the  com- 
mission in  October  of  1958,  lies  approximately 
30  miles  southeast  of  New  Orleans  and  its  bound- 
aries were  marked  during  August  of  last  year 
by  400  boundary  posts  and  signs.  The  signs  were 
placed  around  the  boundary  about  650  feet  apart 
and  are  readily  discerned. 

Whereas  parts  of  the  marsh  have  been  under 
private  lease,  with  the  exception  of  privately 
owned  lands,  this  year  the  entire  area  is  open  for 
public  shooting.  Hunters  may  go  out  onto  the 
marsh  and  build  their  blinds,  however,  no  hunter 


will  be  allowed  to  stake  out  a  private  blind.  It 
shall  be  a  case  of  'first  come,  first  served'  after 
the  blind  is  built.  In  any  event,  hunters  are  cau- 
tioned to  pay  strict  attention  to  markers  and  not 
trespass  on  private  lands. 

The  marsh  is  accessible  from  almost  any  di- 
rection. Access  points  are  as  close  as  Shell  Beach, 
Doullut's  Canal,  Yscloskey  and  Hopedale.  Larger 
boats  may  take  the  more  direct  route  south  across 
Lake  Borgne  from  Chef  Menteur  and  the  Rigolets. 

Whereas  the  actual  physical  developments  have 
not  been  completed  there  should  be  some  good 
shooting  on  the  Biloxi  marsh,  Young  stated.  The 
operations  underway  call  for  the  construction  of 
approximately  30  wooden  water  control  structures 
and  numerous  earthen  plugs.  Prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  coming  waterfowl  season  there  will  have 
been  10  wooden  structures  installed  on  the  area. 
These  10  structures  are  located  between  Bayou 
Hasouse  and  Bayou  Grande.  The  earthen  fills, 
coupled  with  the  wooden  structures,  will  tend 
to  stabilize  water  levels  and  insure  the  annual 
production  of  underwater  aquatics  such  as  widge- 
ongrass. Stabilized  water  levels  will  also  provide 
better  access  during  the  winter  months  when  the 
northwest  winds  usually  blow  practically  all  of 
the  water  from  the  lagoons  and  ponds.  + 
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Tagged  Shrimp  Swims  100  Miles 


Another  shrimp,  "Tagged",  meaning  it  was  stained  by  an  injection  of  dye,  was  recovered   175  miles  from 
point  of  release  in  84  fathoms  of  water  which  proves  that  shrimp  not  only  travel  far  but  also  deep. 


A  brown  shrimp,  tagged  and  released  in  Ver- 
milion Bay  on  June  30,  travelled  100  miles 
before  being  captured  by  the  trawler  "Judy 
and  Jerry"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  the  Texas 
Border  on  August  6.  It  was  picked  up  by  statisti- 
cal agent  Jim  Morgan,  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  at  the  Offshore  Shrimp  Com- 
pany at  Port  Arthur,  Texas  and  returned  to  this 
Commission. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  to  deter- 
mine the  migration  paths  from  the  n  u  r  s  e  r  y 
grounds  in  inside  waters  to  the  offshore  spawning 
grounds.  In  its  movements  to  date  of  capture, 
this  particular  shrimp  travelled  at  an  average  rate 
of  2.7  miles  per  day. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  facts  being 
revealed  by  the  shrimp  tagging  program  initiated 
during  the  month  of  June,  1960,  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  tagging  program,  it  was  necessary 
for  our  various  sections  and  divisions  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  pool  their  knowledge  and  re- 
sources. The  staining  process  developed  at  the 
Galveston  laboratory  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  employed  to  mark  the  shrimp. 

October,  1960 


Prior  to  the  field  operations,  Tom  Costello 
from  the  Miami  Office  of  the  Service  spent  two 
days  in  New  Orleans  teaching  our  biologists  and 
technicians  the  various  procedures  involved.  By 
taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Costello's  past  experi- 
ences, they  were  able  to  avoid  the  many  pitfalls 
which  might  otherwise  have  evolved  in  an  opera- 
tion of  this  specialized  nature.  Before  the  opera- 
tion was  completed,  our  men  developed  quite  a 
proficiency  in  the  staining  procedure,  and  in  its 
last  phase,  they  were  able  to  stain  10,000  shrimp 
within  two  days  time. 

Three  key  points  in  the  coastal  area  were  se- 
lected, and  approximately  11,000  juvenile  brown 
shrimp  (Peneus  aztecus)  were  released  at  each 
site.  The  mortality  was  extremely  small,  being 
less  than  10 %. 

The  program  was  initiated  in  the  Grand  Pass 
area  in  St.  Bernard  Parish  on  June  6,  1960,  using 
the  Grand  Pass  camp  as  headquarters.  Within 
five  days,  this  phase  of  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted. Fast  green  analine  dye  was  injected  into 
the  shrimp  at  this  station.  The  stained  shrimp 
were  then  held  for  from  8  to  12  hours  to  check 
mortality  and  then  released  into  a  penned  area 
from  which  natural  enemies  had  been  removed 


by  seining.  The  pen  was  opened  after  nightfall  to 
release  the  marked  shrimp. 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Barataria  Bay  area  in  Jefferson 
Parish,  using  the  newly  completed  Grand  Terre 
Marine  Laboratory  as  headquarters.  Here  ope- 
rations were  begun  on  June  20,  and  trypan  blue 
dye  was  used  to  mark  the  shrimp.  They  were 
held  and  released  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
first  station,  and  operations  here  were  completed 
on  June  24. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  staining  proj- 
ect was  conducted  in  west  Vermilion  Bay,  Ver- 
milion parish,  using  the  State  Wildlife  Refuge 
Headquarters.  Our  equipment  was  installed  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  27  and  the  operation  was 
completed  by  noon  on  June  29.  As  at  the  Grand 
Pass  station,  fast  green  dye  was  used  in  the  Ver- 
milion area.  It  was  believed  that  no  integration 
of  the  two  similarly-stained  populations  would 
result  during  the  experimental  period,  because 
these  stations  are  over  300  miles  apart  as  the 


shrimp  swims,  and  they  are  also  separated  by 
the  Mississippi  River  Delta  which  protrudes  well 
out  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  a  publicity  campaign 
was  started  to  inform  the  commercial  shrimpers, 
bait  fishermen  and  processors  that  shrimp  with 
colored  gills  were  being  released  and  might  be 
seen  in  their  catches.  A  reward  of  50  cents  was 
offered  for  each  shrimp  returned.  Rewards  on 
636  stained  shrimp  have  been  paid  to  date,  close 
to  2%  of  the  shrimp  released.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  assess  the  final  results  of  the  operation,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was,  in  all  cases,  a 
definite  migration  to  offshore  waters.  No  marked 
shrimp  were  taken  any  significant  distance  inland 
from  the  point  of  release.  The  greatest  depth  in 
the  Gulf  at  which  a  stained  shrimp  was  taken  to 
date  is  about  12  fathoms.  The  greatest  distance 
from  the  point  of  release  is  the  one  mentioned 
above,  just  about  100  miles.  This  shrimp  was 
taken  southeast  of  Sabine  Pass  in  8  fathoms  of 
water.  + 


New  Members  of  the  Commission 


These  three  Louisiana  businessmen  and  sportsmen  were  recently  named  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  by  Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis.  At  left  is  L.  Richard  Fleming  of  Shreveport;  center  is  John 
Paul   Grain   of   Grand    Chenier,    and    at    right    is   William  S.  Denton  of  Houma. 
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Release    Educational    Film 
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LOUISIANA  OYSTER  FISHERMAN 
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The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  released  its  newest  edu- 
cational film,  "Louisiana  Oyster  Fisher- 
man", a  twenty-five  minute  dramatic  color-sound 
portrayal  of  the  State's  oyster  industry. 

The  film,  which  will  be  distributed  through 
the  Commission's  film  lending  library  for  show- 
ings before  school,  civic  and  other  groups,  was 
produced  by  Carolyn  Ramsey,  a  nationally  famous 
producer  of  educational  and  documentary  films. 
Miss  Ramsey  and  her  crew  spent  four  months 
in  the  Louisiana  oyster  country  making  the  film. 

The  production,  whose  sound  track  carries  a 
background  of  calls  of  gulls,  terns  and  other  sea- 
birds,  with  selections  of  folk  music  of  Dalmatia 
and  French  Acadia,  tells  the  entire  story  of  how 
the  oyster  "farmers"  operate.  The  narration  tells 
of  how  he  is  called  "oyster  farmer"  because 
growing  oysters  is  so  much  like  any  other  food 
crop. 

"My  fields  are  the  water  bottoms,  the  unseen 
oyster  reefs  which  lie  beneath  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  hundreds  of  miles  of 
marshy  shoreline — beneath  the  countless  bays  and 
shifting  islands  east  and  west  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  River,  and  make  our  400-mile  coast- 
line the  finest  place  in  America  for  the  culti- 
vation of  oysters," — so  the  script  reads. 

Acting  as  principals  in  the  film  are  Norman 
Hedrick,  former  President  of  the  Oyster  Dealers 
and  Growers  Association,  and  his  three  brothers 
— Gerald,  Roy,  and  Earl — who  operate  100  acres 
of  oyster  beds.  Others  appearing  in  the  film  are 
well-known  oystermen  of  the  Delta  coast.  The  edu- 
cational film  shows  men  operating  on  their  boats 
from  the  time  they  gather  oysters  from  the  state's 
seed  oyster  beds,  to  the  transplanting  on  their 
own  beds  and  finally  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  for 
market. 


"My  brother  Gerald  built  our  sixty-eight  foot  lug- 
ger, the  second  largest  in  Louisiana's  fleet  of  350 
oyster  boats.  We  named  her  after  our  mother,  the 
'Miss  Loretta' "  .  .  .  . 
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Producer  of  "Louisiana  Oyster  Fisherman,"  latest 
of  the  educational  films  to  be  released  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  Caro- 
lyn Ramsey,  nationally  known  in  the  documentary 
film  industry.  Miss  Ramsey  has  scripted  and  pro- 
duced some  twenty-one  films  on  the  Louisiana  scene 
and  its  people. 

In  brilliant  color,  this  film  is  magnificently 
pictorial,  showing  many  scenes  of  the  oyster  coun- 
try, the  homes  and  families  of  the  oystermen. 
The  entertainment  content  is  maintained  at  a  high 
level  through  the  use  of  a  well  planned  human 
interest  story,  artful  color  photography,  and  an 
imaginative  sound  track.  Audience  interest  is  kept 
at  a  peak  throughout  the  entire  film. 

In  addition,  the  film   delivers  an   educational 
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"The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  men  make  a  survej 
mark  the   boundaries   of  our   lease.    From   then   on 
out  it's  up  to  us  to  stake  it  out"  .... 
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"We  transfer  our  seed  oysters  from  our  smaller  boat 
to  the  big  lugger  which  will  take  them  to  be  bedded 
down  on  our  own  reef  where  they  will  grow  and  fat- 
ten and  be  harvested  later"  .... 

capsule  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  oyster 
growing  business — including  leases  and  how  they 
are  obtained,  the  marking  of  the  beds,  sampling 
seed  reefs  for  prime  oysters,  and  all  the  phases, 
problems  and  progress,  perils  and  backbreaking 
work  that  go  to  make  for  successful  oyster  pro- 
duction. 

As  a  "trial  balloon",  James  N.McConnell,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms, 
showed  the  film  before  the  joint  convention  of  the 
Oyster  Growers  and  Dealers  of  North  America 
and  the  Oyster  Institute  of  North  America  and  the 
National  Shellfisheries  Association,  held  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  early  this  summer.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  such  enthusiasm  that  before  the  con- 
vention had  ended  there  was  a  request  for  a  re- 
showing. 

One  of  the  many  enthusiastic  comments  made 
by  nationally  recognized  authorities  in  the  field 
was  that  of  Dr.  Paul  Galtsoff,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts:  "I  consider  this  the  finest  edu- 
cational film  on  the  oyster  industry  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  in  almost  fifty  years  work  with  this 
fishery." 

At  a  premiere  of  the  film  held  August  25  at 
the  Monteleone  Hotel,  several  hundred  oyster 
fishermen,  dealers,  their  families  and  their  friends 
shared  the  enthusiasm  of  national  experts  by 
giving  the  film  an  overwhelmingly  enthusiastic 
reception. 

Officials  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission feel  that  much  of  the  credit  for  this  out- 
standing educational  film  goes  to  Miss  Carolyn 
Ramsey.  Engaged  in  various  phases  of  the  doc- 
umentary film  industry  for  twenty  years,  she  is 
a  writer-producer  with  New  York  and  Hollywood 
experience  who  prefers  to  work   in   her   native 


South.  Her  work  is  well  known  to  Louisianians 
for  she  has  written  national  magazine  articles 
about  the  state  and  its  peoples  for  two  decades. 
Her  Louisiana  best  seller,  "Cajuns  on  the  Bayous" 
was  reviewed  by  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in  1957 
as  "Top  on  the  list  of  regional  books  of  the  year." 
Since  entering  the  documentary  film  business  in 
Louisiana  in  1952,  Miss  Ramsey  has  scripted  and 
produced  some  twenty-one  films  of  the  Louisiana 
scene  and  its  people.  Several  of  these  have  won 
awards  at  national  exhibitions  and  one  is  being 
exhibited  currently  in  an  international  film  con- 
gress. 

"My  aim  has  been  to  tell  the  complex  story  of 
the  Louisiana  oyster  industry  in  simple,  effective, 
pictorial  terms  .  .  .  and  to  capture  with  film, 
words  and  music  the  excitement  and  drama  of 
the  fabulous  Delta  and  its  wonderful  people," 
Miss    Ramsey    says.  + 

MILLIONS  ENJOY 
POND  FISHING 

THE  interior  department  estimates  that  in 
1959  at  least  five  million  persons  enjoyed 
more  than  20  million  man-days  of  recrea- 
tional fishing  in  farm  ponds  stocked  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

A  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
indicates  that  25%  of  all  persons  fishing  in  fresh 
water,  in  1959,  fished  at  least  once  in  a  pond 
that  had  been  stocked  by  the  bureau. 

Between  30,000  and  40,000  ponds  are  stocked 
annually  with  fish  produced  at  the  national  fish 
hatcheries. 

Large  mouth  bass  and  bluegill  were  the  pri- 
mary species  used  in  the  stocking  program. 

Sac-a-lait  bream  were  stocked  in  combination 
with  the  bluegills  in  the  Southeastern  states  and 
channel  catfish  were  stocked  in  155  ponds  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  survey  covered  1000  ponds  in  a  25-state 
area.  Pond  owners  said  in  personal  interviews 
that  958  of  the  ponds  provided  some  fishing  in 
1959. 

The  survey  indicated  that  fishing  in  farm  ponds 
was  unusually  good  among  the  958  ponds  that 
had  fishing.  The  average  catch  of  large  mouth 
bass  was  46  fish  per  acre  in  1959.  Since  the  bass 
were  stocked  as  fingerlings  and  at  rates  varying 
from  50  to  100  fish  per  acre,  this  average  showed 
a  very  high  return. 

The  catch  of  bluegills  and  others  of  the  sunf  ish 
family  averaged  228  per  acre. 

Most  farm  ponds  are  built  with  several  dif- 
ferent purposes  in  mind.  The  survey  showed  that 
recreational  uses  were  among  the  dominant  rea- 
sons for  constructing  the  ponds,  with  fishing 
rating  very  high. 

Purposes  other  than  fishing  included  livestock 
water,  irrigation,  swimming  and  wildlife.  * 
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LSU  Museum  Opens  New  Wildlife  Exhibit 


THEY  LOOK  SO  REAL  you  can  almost  see  the 
twitch  of  a  wary  nose  or  the  quick  flick 
of  a  velvety  ear  before  they  turn  and  bound 
away  into  the  forest. 

"They"  are  a  pair  of  white-tailed  deer,  a  buck 
and  a  doe,  featured  in  the  new  wildlife  exhibit 
just  completed  at  Louisiana  State  University's 
Museum  of  Natural  Science. 

Another  important  pair  in  the  exhibit — and 
equally  life-like  as  they  nibble  on  beetle  larvae — 
are  two  large  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers,  believed 
to  be  extinct  in  this  country. 

The  deer  and  the  Woodpeckers,  offset  by  the 
massive  trunk  of  a  Nuttall  oak  tree,  form  the 
focal  points  of  an  authentic  scene  depicting  the 
virgin  hardwood  bottomland  swamp  forest  of 
Louisiana.  This  is  the  only  exhibit  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  Dr.  George 
Lowery,  Boyd  Professor  of  zoology  at  LSU  and 
director  of  the  Museum. 

Virgin  hardwood  bottomland  forest  has  van- 
ished from  the  North  American  continent,  with 
the  exception  of  about  150  acres  located  in  Madi- 


son and  Tensas  parishes  in  north  Louisiana,  Dr. 
Lowery  said.  This  small  tract  is  all  that  remains 
of  an  original  81,000-acre  stand  (the  last  in  the 
country)  which  was  cut  down  in  the  Madison- 
Tensas  area  during  the  early  1940's,  he  explained. 

The  new  exhibit  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
three  displays  the  museum  has  prepared  on  Lou- 
isiana wildlife  habitats  which  no  longer  exist  in 
their  original  form.  The  first  was  the  Southwest 
Louisiana  prairie,  featuring  the  almost-extinct 
whooping  crane  and  the  prairie  chicken.  The 
third,  not  yet  built,  will  be  a  Louisiana  canebrake, 
centering  around  the  tall  Louisiana  bamboo  cane 
which  once  grew  profusely  in  this  area,  the  black 
bear,  and  the  timber  wolf. 

The  virgin  hardwood  forest  exhibit  just  com- 
pleted was  sponsored  for  the  Museum  by  Erie  M. 
Barham  of  Oak  Ridge  in  memory  of  his  father, 
the  late  Dr.  Ben  Edwards  Barham,  a  well-known 
north  Louisiana  physician. 

Taxidermy  of  the  wildlife  in  the  new  exhibit, 
the  painting  of  the  forest  background,  and  prep- 
aration of  several  thousand  plastic  leaves  which 
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contribute  to  the  overwhelming  realism  of  the 
display  were  done  by  P.  Ambrose  Daigre,  curator 
of  exhibits  for  the  Museum. 

The  deer  came  from  the  Tensas  parish  farm 
of  J.  W.  McLemore.  The  animals  were  individ- 
ually selected,  through  binoculars,  by  Dr.  Lowery 
and  Mr.  Daigre.  In  the  final  mounting  the  animals 
are  in  a  characteristic  pose,  the  buck  watchfully 
scanning  the  forest  and  the  doe  browsing,  that 
is,  nibbling  leaves  from  a  low  branch. 

The  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers,  the  only  wild 
life  in  the  exhibit  not  prepared  by  Mr.  Daigre, 
were  collected  in  1899  in  Franklin  parish.  This 
bird,  the  largest  species  of  woodpecker  in  the 
United  States  (measuring  about  21  inches  in 
length)  made  its  "last  stand"  in  Louisiana  virgin 
hardwood  forests,  Dr.  Lowery  said. 

The  woodpecker's  diet  consisted  mainly  of  the 
flat-headed  borer,  a  member  of  the  beetle  family 
commonly  called  a  "betsy  bug."  Dr.  Lowery 
pointed  out  that  only  a  virgin  forest  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  old  trees,  both  dead  and  dying, 
to  provide  an  ideal  habitat  for  the  borer.  When 
the  virgin  forests  were  cut,  the  Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker's  principal  item  of  food  disappeared 
with  them. 

Sometimes  more  wildlife  can  be  found  in  a 
cut-over  forest  than  in  a  virgin  forest,  Dr.  Lowery 
said,  but  usually  the  virgin  forest  has  wildlife 
peculiar  to  that  type  of  forest.  Certain  species 
of  wildlife  are  restricted  to  and  dependent  upon 
certain  habitats,  and  when  the  habitat  is  de- 
stroyed, the  wildlife,  like  the  woodpecker,  becomes 
extinct,  he  explained. 

Even  though  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  was 
considered  extinct  for  many  years,  the  bird  was 
"rediscovered"  briefly  in  1934,  Dr.  Lowery  said. 
However,  there  have  been  no  reports  of  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpeckers  in  Louisiana  since  1943.  There 
are  reports,  believed  to  be  true,  that  some  have 
been  seen  in  parts  of  Georgia,  but  this  is  uncon- 
firmed, Dr.  Lowery  said. 

There  are  not  even  any  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker specimens  preserved  in  collections  for 
ornithologists  to  examine,  Dr.  Lowery  said.  The 
bird's  skeletal  structure  has  never  been  thoroughly 
studied. 

A  third  type  of  wildlife  featured  in  the  new 
exhibit  is  the  fox  squirrel.  Fox  squirrels'  coats 
occur  in  two  seasonal  color  phases,  red  and  black 
— the  one  in  the  exhibit  is  in  the  red  phase.  Mr. 
Daigre  plans  to  obtain  a  fox  squirrel  in  the  black 
color  phase  later  this  fall. 

Plans  also  include  the  addition  of  another  bird, 
the  American  Woodcock,  a  well-known  game  bird. 
The  wild  turkey,  which  still  abounds  in  that  area, 
is  painted  into  the  exhibit  background. 

The  huge  oak  tree  in  the  exhibit — which  has 
a  breast-high  diameter  of  more  than  three  feet — 
came  from  Mr.  Barham's  property.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  "engineering"  and  labor  were  involved 
in  cutting  the  tree  and  transporting  it  to  the 
Museum,  Dr.  Lowery  said. 

Laborers  first  built  a  scaffold  around  the  tree, 
cut  it  off  at  a  height  of  11  feet,  then  held  it  in 


position  with  block  and  tackle  while  the  roots  were 
dug  out.  An  adjacent  hole  was  dug  and  a  trailer 
backed  down  into  it  to  receive  the  tree.  Two  trac- 
tors pulled  the  trailer  out  of  the  hole  and  thence 
to  the  LSU  Museum  by  a  police  escort. 

The  Museum  used  a  machine  called  a  "beaver" 
(borrowed  from  the  LSU  School  of  Forestry)  and 
hollowed  out  the  huge  tree  to  reduce  its  tre- 
mendous weight.  Even  then  it  weighed  nearly 
a  ton,  Dr.  Lowery  said.  It  finally  had  to  be 
sawed  in  half  and  the  halves  erected  one  at  a 
time  in  the  exhibit  window. 

Trees  in  the  background  painting  include  the 
sweet  gum,  water  oak,  green  ash  and  hackberry, 
but  the  Ivory-billed  Wookpeckers  are  perched 
on  a  "real"  tree,  a  persimmon.  Other  plants  arti- 
ficially produced  for  the  exhibit  were  the  Louisi- 
ana palmetto,  briars,  the  Virginia  creeper  and 
poison  ivy.  * 


STATE   OF  LOUISIANA 

Executive  Department 

Baton  Rouge 

PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS,  the  fishing  industry  is  ranked  as 
the  nation's  first  industry  and  provides  a  liveli- 
hood for  thousands  of  people  in  our  state ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  serves  our  state  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  fish 
and  shellfish  and  has  served  as  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  state's  most  important  industries ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  state's  investment  in  this  in- 
dustry is  great  and  it  provides  employment  for  some 
35,000  citizens;  and 

WHEREAS,  seafood  has  always  added  a  flavor- 
ful variety  to  the  menus  of  dinner  tables  and  restau- 
rants throughout  the  nation;  and 

WHEREAS,  fish  and  shellfish  are  economical 
foods,  allowing  families  to  maintain  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  throughout  the  year, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  JIMMIE  H.  DAVIS, 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  October  17  through  October  23  to  be 

THE  1960  FISH  AND  SEAFOOD  PARADE 

and  do  hereby  call  upon  all  merchants  and  citizens 
of  our  state  to  promote  fish  and  shellfish  and  to 
award  to  it  a  place  on  their  menus. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  officially  and 
caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  the  Capi- 
tol in  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge  on  this 
the  26th  day  of  September,  1960. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  SALTWATER 
FISH  CAN  YOU  NAME? 


(See  "Letters"  page  for  identity) 


A  cripple 
is  bagged 
because  of . . . 

The 
Retriever 

To  the  bird  hunter,  the  retriever 
is  like  the  "bird  in  hand"  .  .  . 
for  the  good  hunting  dog  will  go 
after  that  cripple  .  . .  and  records 
point  to  a  90  percent  recovery 
of  all  birds  downed  when  a  top- 
flight retriever  is  the  hunter's 
companion. 


